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ROUGET DE LISLE SINGING THE MARSEILLAISE FOR THE FIRST TIME BEFORE THE MAYOR OF STRASBOURG 



The Use of Some National Anthems in Music 



By Julius Mattfeld 



THE study of national songs is always 
an interesting one. It is a subject 
that has, for a long time, been en- 
gaging the attention of the historian and 
folk-lorist no less than the musicologist 
and musician. As a result a great deal 
of information, both real and conjec- 
tural, has been amassed and in particular 
instances strange coincidences brought to 
light. 

There are probably few strains of 
national music as familiar to so many 
people as the tune of the English words 
God Save the King. Unlike the na- 
tional airs of other countries, it is neither 



religious nor aggressive in spirit. It is 
simpler and more even tempered, and 
its melodic appeal has been wider than 
that of any other air. The tune is not 
only the melody of our America, but 
is sung in Germany, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, and for a long time served as the 
national air of the independent states of 
Hanover, Brunswick, Prussia, Saxony and 
Weimar, and of the cantons of Switzer- 
land. In Russia the tune found favor 
until 1833, when Lvoff composed the 
anthem now superseded by one 
Gretchaninoff . One wonders in view of 
the international appeal of the melody 
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PORTRAIT OF HENRY CAREY TO WHOM THE AUTHOR- 
SHIP OF GOD SAVE THE KING IS COMMONLY ASCRIBED 

that the Esperantist poet Zamenhof , did 
not adapt to the tune his "internacia 
himno esperantista," for which Menil 
supplied the musical setting. 

Although the English anthem is com- 
monly ascribed to Henry Carey, the 
authorship of the text and music is a 
matter of dispute and much discussion. 
The tune itself has been traced to various 
sources, notably, to a Scottish carol in a 
collection of "musicall phantasies fitting 
the court,, citie and countrey humour s" 
of 1611; to a popular ballad printed in 
1669; and to a " lesson' ' or piano piece by 
Purcell published in 1696. On the other 
hand, the tune has been attributed vari- 
ously to Dr. John Bull; to Lully, the 
Italian composer and favorite of the court 
of Louis XIV of France; and to the great 
Handel, who toward the middle of the 
Eighteenth century was the most impor- 
tant musical figure in England. The 
words and music, at all events, were 
surig, as far as we know, for the first time 
in public some time in September of 1745 
at Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
Theatres. For the former Dr. Arne had 



harmonized it; and Johnson's friend, the 
musical historian, Dr. Burney, arranged 
it for the rival establishment. But there 
is evidence that the song was known at 
least five years earlier, when it was sung 
at a tavern in Cornhill in 1 740 by Henry 
Carey at a dinner celebrating the capture 
of Portobello by Admiral Vernon (Novem- 
ber 20th, 1739). Carey, at the time, 
claimed the composition of the song, and 
the weight of authority inclines in his 
favor. Even Handel's own amanuensis, 
John Christopher Smith, testifies to the 
justice of Carey's claim. 

Before we proceed to discuss the promi- 
nence played by the English national 
anthem in music it might be well to call 
attention again to a frequent misstate- 
ment made in connection with the air. 
Careless writers on musical topics still 
follow the lead of one Richard Clark, a 
bass singer, whose patriotic and well- 
meant attempts at musical scholarship 
have helped to bring confusion into the 
problem of the English anthem and its 
creator. These writers, regardless of cor- 
rection, persist in referring to a sort of 
ground or set of variations on "God Save 
the Kinge" by Dr. John Bull. Unfor- 
tunately the composition in question has 
nothing in common with the English air 
except its title, as a perusal, of the manu- 
script in the library of William Kitchener 
has disclosed, and might easily be verified 
by the reprint of the piece in Cummings's 
book on the national anthem. Bull's 
composition is built upon a theme of four 
notes to which the words, " God Save the 
King" can be sung, but they are not the 
four notes of Carey's tune. As for Bull's 
misleading title, it appears to have been 
merely one of the phrases in use at that 
period. 

Toward the close of the Eighteenth 
Century the tune of the English national 
anthem became exceedingly popular in 
Germany. It was printed in a Berlin 
paper on December 17, 1793. Forkel, 
a pupil of Bach's and his biographer, had 
already published in May, 1791, a set of 
twenty-four variations, on the English 
national anthem for clavichord or forte- 
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A REPRODUCTION OF BEETHOVEN'S AUTOGRAPH 
SETTING OF THE TUNE, GOD SAVE THE KING 

piano (as the piano was then called). 
The variations met the displeasure of 
Abb6 Vogler, Browning's Abt Vogler. 
The Abbe, always something of a charla- 
tan despite his ambitious mind, forthwith 
produced a treatise on the subject, 
severely criticising Forkel's composition, 
and thereupon proceeded with character- 
istic audacity to write upon the same 
theme a set of variations as such varia- 
tions in his opinion should be written! 
Vogleris production was published in 

1793. 
Bach's own son, the eleventh, Johann 

Christian, deserves mention in this re- 
spect. He essayed a treatment of the air 
in variation form, published about 1800 
but not in the Bach tradition. He lived 
in England for nearly a quarter of a 
century, and as a result of his close 
affiliations with the British court, is 
commonly designated the English Bach. 
As a composer he is altogether negligible. 
His variations are thin and of none save 
bibliographical interest. Four years after 
Johann Christian's variations appeared, 
Beethoven published in Vienna seven 
variations on the same air in C major 
(without opus number), for the piano. 
Bach seems to have had a strong predilec- 
tion for the English tune. He used it 
twice, the second time in his op. qi for 
orchestra. The piece is called, Welling- 
ton's Victory, or, The Battle of Vittoria 
and is scarcely typical of Beethoven's 
best manner. The second division of the 
work, exalting the victory, Beethoven 
made conspicuous use of the English 
national anthem. He wrote in his diary 
while engaged upon the score: ". . . 
what a blessing they have in their God 
Save the King. 11 The score was dedicated 
to the Prince Regent of England, after- 
ward George IV. The work was played 



for the first time in Vienna December 8, 
1 813, Beethoven himself conducting the 
performance. 

Weber was another German to make 
use of the English anthem in his cantata, 
War and Victory. In this were introduced 
various national airs, but the simple 
strains of the English national anthem 
must have produced a moment of solem- 
nity little short of the sublime. At the 
end of the performance, General Nostitz, 
who had taken a decisive part in the bat- 
tle of Leipsic, walked up to the young 
composer — he was only twenty-nine — 
and said, alluding to Beethoven's Battle 
of Vittoria produced two years earlier, 
"In Beethoven's music boys played at 
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ADAMS AND LIBERTY. BY T. fAJN*+ 

Ye fons of Colombia, wlio brav«ly-have 
fought, For thefe rights, which ua ft aia'd from. your 
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AN EARLY USE OF THE TUNE TO WHICH THE WORDS 
OF THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER FROM THE NIGHT- 
INGALE, PUBLISHED IN 1798. THE FIRST APPEARANCE 
OF THIS AIR WAS IN A SONG, ANACREON IN HEAVEN, 
FIRST PUBLISHED IN 1783 IN ENGLAND 
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soldiers; in yours, sir, we have heard the 
voice of nations." Weber treated the 
English anthem a second time in 1818. 

An interesting use of the English air 
is to be found in the Album de Viaje, for 
piano, by the new Spanish composer, 
Joaquin Tufina. The album is a col- 
lection of musical travel pictures or im- 
pressions, and in the third piece, called 
Gibraltar, Turiria utilized the English 
anthem, harmonized in the modern dis- 
sonantal manner. 

As early as 1795, one finds the Mar- 
seillaise, in the opening chorus of an 
opera, Palmira, by Salieri, one of the 
musicians in the. Viennese orchestra 
which played The Battle of Vittoria when 
Beethoven conducted. Gossec intro- 
duces the tune in two of his operas. 
Grison, who laid claim to the composition 
of the tune, incorporated it in the intro- 
duction to his oratorio Esther. And the 
Robespierre overture by Henry Litolff, 
°P- 55 '> i s familiar to concert-goers in 
general. Zollner, too, makes much of 
the Marseillaise in his opera, The Sur- 
prise-Attack, based upon an episode in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870. Schu- 
mann's use of the Marseillaise is not alone 
confined to his famous setting of Heine's 
lyric, The Two Grenadiers, for voice and 
piano, op. 4Q. In an earlier opus, his 
26th, composed in 1839, Schumann sur- 
reptitiously introduced the French air 
and there slyly alludes to it in a disguised 
rhythm. The singing of the Marseillaise 
had been prohibited in Vienna, and 
Schumann probably meant to show that, 
despite the careful surveillance of the 
city by the police, the French love of 
freedom found expression, though dis- 
guised, during the carnival festivities of 
the city. Schumann employed the Mar- 
seillaise a third time in his posthumous 
overture to Hermann and Dorothea, op. 
ij6, written in 1851 and published in 
1857. Tchaikovsky also drew heavily on 
the Marseillaise for thematic material. 
He used it but once — in the massive 
festival' overture commemorative of the 
year 1812. There it sounds forth from 
the trumpets, with telling effect, over the 



noise and din of the orchestra, and its 
strains are the more set off by the intro- 
duction of the solemn Russian Hymn of 
Lvoff. Tchaikovsky was intensely Rus- 
sian in his sympathies and several of his 
smaller important compositions were writ- 
ten especially for occasions of Slavonic 
enthusiasm. 

The birth of the Marseillaise antedates 
the French Republic by some fifty-eight 
years, and a special significance at- 
taches to the circumstance of its composi- 
tion through a move now afoot in France 
to honor the creator of the anthem in the 
city of its conception. The anthem was 
written during the night of April 24, 1 792, 
at Strasbourg, by a captain of engineers, 
Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, quartered 
at the house of Dietrich, mayor of the 
city, and sung the next day in the draw- 
ing room of the Mayor's residence. The 
incident is the subject of the well-known 
painting by Isidore Pils, and has furnished 
the plot of an opera, in one act, La 
Marseillaise, the text by Georges Boyer, 
the music by Lucien Lambert, produced 
at the Opera-Comique in Paris, July 
14, 1900. A " National Marseillaise 
Committee' ' has been formed in Paris, 
by President Poincare, M. Clemenceau, 
and others, with Baron Albert de Die- 
trich, great-grandson of the Dietrich, who 
was Mayor of Strasbourg, as president 
of the Committee. The aim of the Com- 
mittee is to erect at Strasbourg on the 
very square where stood until a short 
time ago a statue of the German Kaiser, 
a monument to commemorate the Mar- 
seillaise and Rouget de Lisle, its author. 

The Star-Spangled Banner, our own 
national anthem, has been used in music 
by Dudley Buck and John Knowles 
Paine, both of whom wrote variations 
on it for the organ and the tune figures, 
of course, in every characteristic or 
patriotic medley. The opening phrase of 
the air stands out in bold relief in Puc- 
cini's Madame Butterfly. There Puccini 
uses it to emphasize the nationality of 
Pinkerton. John Philip Sousa also in- 
troduced the anthem in The Glass Blow- 
ers, or, The American Maid. 



